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The Rise and Fall of the Census of 
Religious Bodies 


On the day that observation of National Thrift Week 
opened, President Eisenhower submitted the annual budget 
to Congress, recommending that Congress appropriate 
some $65,900,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1956, or about $1,600,000,000 over the amount for the 
current year. The President also estimated that revenues 
for the next fiscal year would be up some $1,800,000,000 
over those of the present fiscal year. 

The executive budget, which in book form runs to hun- 
dreds of pages and weighs several pounds, was silent with 
respect to an appropriation for a Census of Religious 
Bodies for 1956, a decennial census which the Secretary 
of Commerce is authorized to take by previous laws, be- 
ginning with the days of Theodore Roosevelt in 1906. 
Congress, at this writing, has taken no steps to make pro- 
vision for a Census of Religious Bodies. It is understood 
that there is opinion in the executive branch to the effect 
that the revenues which the Bureau of the Census receives 
from Congress should be for projects more directly re- 
lated to the economic life of the country than one which 
would gather statistics from the more than 300,000 local 
churches in accordance with methods begun in 1906. 
There is informed opinion in the churches that a govern- 
ment, certain of whose officials have frequently spoken 
about the importance of religion, is not taking the decen- 
nial Census of Religious Bodies as seriously as it takes 
compilations relating to minerals. There is also informed 
opinion in the churches that the churches are in large part 
responsible for the condition in which this particular cen- 
sus is now found, 

The cost of processing statistical forms is such that to 
secure and to handle reports from 300,000 churches would 
be considerably in excess of $1,000,000. It would probably 
cost as much to take the Census of Religious Bodies as it 
would to train 12 jet pilots—at about $120,000 a pilot. 
(The military authority who is President of the United 
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States recently reported the cost of training a jet pilot.) 
It also is costly to process schedules containing data from 
a manufacturer, a corner liquor store, or a farmer. 

This article presents an untested thesis and historical 
data relevant to the thesis. (The editor of this Service 
does not happen to have the means adequately to test the 
thesis, or else he would be glad to go into the testing.) 
The thesis is this: The present condition of the Census of 
Religious Bodies is the result of indifference in four cir- 
cles: the pastors and clerks of local churches, the officials 
of religious bodies generally, the executive branch of the 
government, and the Congress of the United States. The 
fact that the Census of Religious Bodies comes up only 
every ten years is of importance. The Census is a small 
project which is soon forgotten, and there are many 
changes among officials of both churches and government 
within every decade. 

Censuses of religious bodies were taken in 1906, 1916, 
1926, with relatively satisfactory results.’ Not all churches 
reported, and the churches apparently responded more 
slowly than others with whom the Census Bureau dealt. 
But the results in 1926 were regarded with satisfaction by 
church officials, although some Census employes became 
weary in the process. The first trouble came with that for 
1936, begun early in 1937, and eventually published in 
1940. Much of the tale was told in this Service, Novem- 
ber 2, 1940, and only a summary of the record given then 
can be printed here. About 20 per cent of the local churches 
did not report. There was extensive political propaganda 
against the Census. A member of this Bureau’s staff once 
examined numerous clippings containing newspaper re- 
ports of speeches by orators who alleged that the Census 
was evidence that the New Deal would soon do to the 
churches what Hitler had just done to them in Germany. 
(Actually, the Census was being taken under authority of 
laws which bore the signatures of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Herbert Hoover.) 


Another matter of first importance was the fact that 
the Bureau of the Census printed on the schedule circu- 
lated to churches the penalty prescribed by law—with re- 
spect to all censuses—for non-compliance. This was, at 
the time, uniform procedure in the Bureau of the Census. 
But it aroused thoughts of civil disobedience in the minds 
of certain pastors who were sensitive to church-state is- 


1In 1850, 1860, and 1870, the U. S. Marshals taking the cen- 
suses of population also ascertained the number of local churches, 
their seating capacity, and the value of church buildings. In 1890, 
certain data on churches were also compiled. 
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sues. Plainly, the ministers in certain denominations were 
in a less cooperative mood in 1936 than in 1926, It seems 
that the reporting lagged particularly in rural areas and 
in the South and West. Among the denominations for 
which relatively low proportion of reports came from local 
churches were the Southern Baptist Convention, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. Among the bodies for which the reporting was 
apparently relatively complete were Negro bodies, the 
Lutheran churches, and the Roman Catholic Church. 

When it was time for the Census of 1946, the 79th Con- 
gress made provision for a beginning of the Census, but 
the 80th Congress was in an economy mood with respect 
to such as this Census, and declined to vote funds for con- 
tinuing the project after the first year. There was again 
evidence that the mood of non-cooperation in local 
churches had lived on from 1936, but this evidence was 
not as dramatic or as well-publicized as in the earlier 
period. The penalty clause was not printed on the schedule 
for 1946, and thus there was not the same opportunity as 
earlier for non-cooperating clergymen to invite the federal 
government to throw them into jail. Church officials gen- 
erally took the discontinuance of the 1946 Census with 
quiet resignation. The only warm friends the Census 
seemed to have were the official statisticians of a number 
of the religious bodies, and they were not a large company. 
The Association of Statisticians of American Religious 
Bodies continued to study the matter, and each considera- 
tion led that body to reiterate its support of a federal cen- 
sus as a valuable supplement to the statistics that church 
bodies gather for their own purposes. 

A recent statement by officers of the Association put 
forward seven statements with respect to the need for 
public gathering of church statistics: 

1. The compilations of the Bureau of the Census are 
the only published statistics on organized religion in the 
United States based on a tabulation of reports from local 
congregations. 

2. They are the only published statistics providing na- 
tional data by states, counties, and cities. 

3. They are the only published statistics gathered by 
one agency at one time with uniform methods. 

4. They are the only published statistics gathered by 
anyone from those denominations so organized that they 
do not, or cannot, gather figures from their own local 
congregations. 

5. They are the only published statistics that present 
separate information about churches in rural and in urban 
communities. 

6. They have provided a check upon, or a verification 
of, the privately published data for those denominations 
that do publish figures received from their local congrega- 
tions. (Probably a minority of the religious bodies of the 
United States are now able to publish such information; 
but what they publish is not gathered by uniform methods, 
and, with a few exceptions, is not published by states, 
counties, and cities.) 

7. The officials of major religious groups recognize 
their value and desire continuance of this form of re- 
porting. 

Data recently assembled from sources in the Demo- 
graphic and Social Statistics Branch, Statistical Office, of 
the United Nations, indicate that 28 out of 48 nations 
asked a question on religion as part of their population 
census taken in the years 1945-1953. This would seem to 


indicate that gathering of data on the faiths of people is 
widely regarded throughout the world as one of the ap- 
propriate functions of government. Among the nations 
following this practice are: Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
Ceylon, Chile, Denmark, Greece, Mexico, and New Zea- 
land. 

In the United States, it is understood that the gather- 
ing of data with the means used in the Censuses of Re- 
ligious Bodies has been, with very few exceptions, fa- 
vored by the national officials of religious bodies in the 
nation. 

A final word may be said relative to thrift, and the 
question whether the nation can “afford” to spend money 
on church statistics. One piece of evidence may be the fact 
that the nation could afford it in 1906, when the total fed- 
eral expenditures were about $600,000,000 a year, or about 
1 per cent of the present budget. 


This Bureau will shortly begin to publish results of a 
national church distribution study, in process for several 
years, which will report data on the number of local 
churches and church membership, by counties, from most 
religious bodies in the United States. While not precisely 
the same in method and scope as the Censuses of Religious 
Bodies, this study will provide certain of the valuable in- 
formation sought by users of the government censuses. 


Ethical Issues Faced by Farm Leaders 


Is agriculture different? What ethical issues are faced 
by officers of farm organizations in a work-a-day world? 
These are among the questions discussed with fine per- 
spective by Walter W. Wilcox in a book, Social Respon- 
sibility in Farm Leadership (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1956. $3.00). The subtitle reads: “An Analysis 
of Farm Problems and Farm Leadership in Action.” The 
book is one of a series in ethics and economic life, origi- 
nated by a Study Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches, subsequently merged in the National Council 
of Churches. The National Council has taken no position 
with respect to the content of this study, and it is not an 
official declaration of the Council or of any of its units. 
The chairman of the committee directing the project is 
Charles P. Taft. Dr. Wilcox, the author of this volume, 
is an agricultural economist with wide experience. 

Dr. Wilcox notes that an official of a religious body has 
been Secretary of Agriculture in the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration ; that many clergymen agree with, and many dis- 
agree with, Secretary Benson’s economic philosophy. 
“Christian ethics .. . does not necessarily point to a single 
economic philosophy.” Christian laymen appear to be as 
divided as the clergymen. People may read the same eco- 
nomic text books and favor widely differing proposals for 
action. 

The nature of this discussion may be further indicated 
by citing the captions of a few of the chapters: “How 
Much Price Stabilization Is Desirable?” “Should We Con- 
tinue to Produce Surpluses to Be Given Away Abroad ?” 
“What Can Be Done About the Low Income Problem in 
Agriculture?” “Are Hired Farm Workers a Disadvan- 
taged Group?” “Migratory Workers: A Special Problem.” 

Then come considerations of the practical problems and 
the moral issues raised in the course of the processes of 
farmers’ organizations. Dr. Wilcox interviewed many of- 
ficers of state units of the general farm organizations— 
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Farm Bureau, Grange, and Farmers’ Union. Here emerge 
many issues, and Dr. Wilcox deals with certain of these 
that are sometimes ignored by both farm leaders and urban 
journals, Often “group interest” appears in contrast to 
“general interest.” What is good leadership? The question 
is answered indirectly in a number of ways. 

An appendix prepared by Charles H. Seaver describes 
developments in farmers’ cooperatives, the interest of cer- 
tain religious leaders in them, and the kinds of issues 
raised by these organizations. 


Education and Religion 


Sponsored by the Committee on Religion and Public 
Education of the National Council of Churches, with the 
cooperation of other agencies, the National Conference on 
Religion and Public Education was held in St. Louis No- 
vember 6-8, 1955. A study document for churches en- 
titled “Public Education and Religion” was issued after 
the conference, which discussed such questions as, “What 
is the duty of the Christian in the United States toward 
the public schools? Can the churches help the public 
schools do their job better? If so, through what channels? 
How do we think public schools should deal with the re- 
ligious portion of our cultural heritage?” 


This was a study conference, and “no approval of the 
conference as a whole was asked or given.” Each of ten 
groups discussed separate questions and made reports. 
The main topics were: (1) Public Schools and Christians ; 
(2) Church Channels for Expression of Our Concern; 
(3) The Bible in Public Schools; (4) Practices of Wor- 
ship in the Public Schools; (5) Treatment of Religious 
Viewpoints Within the Curriculum; (6) Freedom to 
Learn; (7) Increasing Understanding Between Church 
and School Leadership ; (8) Relationships of Church Edu- 
cational Efforts to State Agencies; (9) Towards Con- 
sistency ; (10) Evaluation, Methods, Techniques. 

Some of the statements that emerged from group dis- 
cussion follow : 

Group 1. “Since religious truth is a part of our heritage 
of truth it should be included in the child’s education 
wherever relevant to the subject matter of public educa- 
tion... . “The American way requires public schools as 
institutions to be kept separate from the churches as in- 
stitutions. However, the churches and the schools should 
cooperate in serving the total educational needs of chil- 
dren and youth.’” 


Group 3. “ “When the Bible is used in public schools, its 
most effective use is when it has a bearing on a course of 
study.’ . . . Educated persons in America should know 
the place the Bible had in the founding of the American 
republic, and in the American Revolution. . . . In the treat- 
ment of history, the public school should help young people 
to appreciate the relation of the Bible to the development 
of the Judaic and Christian cultures.” 


Group 5. “Religion is best integrated with other sub- 
jects, not handled as a separate subject.” 

Group 6. “The freedom to learn is vitally and signifi- 
cantly related to the functions of the public school.” The 
schools “should have maximum freedom to search for 
truth and to proclaim the truth without pressure or in- 
timidation. We believe, also, that each individual student 
should not be limited in his freedom to learn, and that he 
should at all times have free access to the truth.” 

Group 7. “We believe that public schools have the re- 
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sponsibility to recognize the importance of a religious faith 
for the individual in view of the religious foundations of 
American society and government.” 

Group 8. “Released time programs for religious educa- 
tion are for the purpose of advancing the interests repre- 
sented by a particular denomination or by a cooperating 
group of denominations. As such the program cannot be 
sponsored by the public school nor can it be taught by 
the public school. ... The curriculum fur such programs 
should be developed under the assumption that the public 
schools are complying with the Supreme Court decisions 
on this subject.” 

Group 10. “Public schools . . . must be concerned to 
provide an education which recognizes the role of religion 
in our cultural heritage and in human experience today. 
Religious groups should expect the public schools to em- 
phasize religion only when it seems appropriate in the 
on-going life experiences of children and in ways which 
contribute constructively toward understanding and unity. 
The presentation of particular doctrines and practices of 
the various religious groups is the task of the family and 
the church, not that of the public school.” 

The report also includes a “Summary Statement of 
Legal References Related to Problems of Religion and 
Public Education” in the states. 


Nine Who Lost Their Lives 


The story of the fight of textile workers for the right 
to organize, and the violence which met them when they 
struck, is told in a book, Nine Lives for Labor, by Richard 
Kelly (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1956. $3.00). 
There is an introduction by Emil Rieve, general president, 
Textile Workers Union of America. 

For many years employers declined to take seriously 
the right of textile workers to form unions with which 
they could undertake collective bargaining. It was not 
until 1937 that money and leadership formed the TWOC 
(Textile Workers Organizing Committee) within the 
CIO. The nine workers believed in the cause and worked 
for it. Like Herb Payne, one of those described, they 
“burned themselves out.” Only one of the nine gave his 
life “in violence and bloodshed.” 

Here are men who were in the fight early in the cen- 
tury ; an Italian who saw the famous Lawrence strike in 
1912; a woman, Clyda Crawford, in Virginia; and men 
who died only recently. They fought in spite of depres- 
sions, killings, wars, and job losses, believing that a union 
belonged to each of its members, and what concerned one 
concerned all. There is much opposition to collective bar- 
gaining today, says Mr. Rieve. There are many unorgan- 
ized mills in the Southeast. 


“Historical Writing” 

“For all the immense advances of our generation in 
scholarly standards and scientific techniques, it is not clear 
that we have hypotheses more illuminating than those ad- 
vanced by Tocqueville over a century ago, or a description 
more accurate than that provided by Lord Bryce.” These 
are the closing words of an article, “The American Char- 
acter,” by Henry Steele Commager, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, in a section, “Historical Writing,” The Times Lit- 
erary Supplement, London, January 6, 1956. 

“Tocqueville’s stately book was, in a sense, the first 
cultural history—or analysis—of America. It addressed 
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itself not primarily to the political phenomenon of self- 
government, but to the implications of equality for re- 
ligion, philosophy, science, the arts, language, literature, 
the family, the professions—almost all the institutions of 
society. The pattern, as Tocqueville traced it over the 
rough configurations of the American landscape, was al- 
most too clear: the principle of equality was formative, 
pervasive, and decisive. Notwithstanding grave defects— 
a passion for the single synthetizing principle, a preference 
for deduction over observation, an ineradicable pessimism 
—Democracy in America remains the most perspicacious 
of all interpretations of the American character.” 

James Bryce first published the “remarkable” book, 
American Commonwealth, in 1888, ‘“‘a comprehensive, dis- 
criminating, and judicious analysis of almost every aspect 
of American politics, administration, economy, society, 
and culture. .. .” Bryce was “inductive, democratic, sym- 
pathetic, and optimistic.” Bryce and Tocqueville did not 
“differ seriously in either interpretation or conclusion.” 

“Religion and Economic Life” is the subject of a com- 
prehensive article by R. H. Tawney, who notes numerous 
studies with no reference to his own. Professor Tawney 
retired in 1949 from his post as professor of economic his- 
tory at the London School of Economics. (Other writers 
in The Times make due recognition of Professor Taw- 
ney’s works. ) 


“Historical explorations of the ambiguous border region 
where religious, ethical, and economic interests meet” form 
a literature extensive and sometimes “learned and acute,” 
writes Professor Tawney. 

Max Weber’s studies indicated that the genesis and 
growth of capitalism as an economic system “could not 
be explained in economic terms alone.” “Calvinism, with 
its doctrine of a dedicated ‘calling,’ sanctified the qualities 
required” by those who became leaders in the economic 
system. Calvinism “sublimated the austerities of self-disci- 
pline, prudence, thrift, and unremitting labor by convert- 
ing them from estimable, but unappealing, economic vir- 
tues into spiritual exercises undertaken for the greater 
glory of God,” Tawney writes. 

Another observation: “The importance of the part 
played by Methodism in the economic as well as the social 
life of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries has 
sometimes been underestimated, and the teaching on mat- 
ters of economic morality of the founder of the movement 
misconceived.” “Juster” views of the effects of the Wes- 
leyan movement on British labor are coming into print. 

In a thorough article, “Economic Social History,” M. 
Postan makes appropriate recognition of Tawney’s own 
contributions among a generation of English writers on 
history who discarded German precepts with respect to 
method and also moved away from “Tory inspiration.” 

“Tawney, the greatest and still the most influential of 
them, is, of course, too rich and too manysided a mind to 
follow a single track; and his work not only reflects the 
historical and political interests of his generation, but also 
presages some of the historical issues under discussion at 
the present time. Yet no reader of his books can fail to 
notice the thread which binds together his famous tract 
on The Acquisitive Society, his introduction to Wilson’s 
Usury, his essay on Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 
and his treatise on The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth 
Century. There is no denying that he owes his great influ- 


ence as much to the appeal of his politics and ethics as to 
the power of his historical scholarship or to the bewitch- 
ment of his Miltonic prose.” 


Guides for Citizen Groups 


Three new printed guides for citizen groups and other 
voluntary organizations have just come from the press of 
the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 


First of a new Leadership Pamphlet Series, they are: 

No. 1—How to Lead Discussions: A “how to” manual 
for discussion groups—organizing meetings, sharing re- 
sponsibilities, airing program ideas, use of drama, han- 
dling question periods, and other discussion problems. 

No. 2—Planning Better Programs: Ways to eliminate 
obstacles, plan program content, discover group interests, 
set up goals, handle speakers or panels, and get maximum 
participation. : 

No. 3—Taking Action in the Community: A practical 
guide to initiating community action, enlisting neighbors 
and community organizations, overcoming apathy, trans- 
lating ideas into action, and meeting attacks from outside 
sources. 


The pamphlets are adapted from materials originally 
published in Adult Leadership, monthly publication of the 
A.E.A. at 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11. The pam- 
phlets are 60 cents each, any two for $1.00, and 40 cents 
each for three to 24 copies. 


“Russia Since Stalin” 


Sixteen articles under the general title above, present- 
ing “old trends and new problems,” are found in The An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, January, 1956. (Single copies, 
$2.00.) Philip E. Moseley, director of studies, Council on 
Foreign Relations, and a professor of international rela- 
tions at the Russian Institute of Columbia University, 
edited the volume. Articles are grouped under the follow- 
ing sub-heads: “Domestic Political and Social Develop- 
ments”; “Economic Developments and Problems”; “Cul- 
tural Life”; “Soviet Role in World Politics.” 


The Social Thought of Benjamin Franklin 


At the time of the recent observance of the 250th anni- 
versary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin there were 
many references to the pure individualism of Poor Rich- 
ard and also to other insights of a versatile man. A mem- 
ber of this Bureau’s staff came upon a quotation expres- 
sing views not usually associated with those of the author 
of Poor Richard’s advice, as follows: 

“Private property ... is a creature of society and is 
subject to the calls of that society, whenever its necessities 
shall require it, even to its last farthing; its contributions, 
therefore, to the public exigencies are not to be considered 
as conferring a benefit on the public, entitling the con- 
tributors to the distinctions of honor and power, but as 
the return of an obligation previously received, or the pay- 
ment of a just debt.” (The Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin, Vol. 10, p. 59.) 


The Next Issue 
The next issue of this SERVICE will be dated September 1, 1956. 
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